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conduct to " the sense of duty." It is no longer seriously
contended that all the actions of any moral being spring
from the " moral faculty." It is admitted that upon
most of the ordinary occasions of life our actions spring
from other principles or sources. But it is maintained
that, in deliberation which issues in moral decision, this
issue is determined by the co-operation of " the sense of
duty." The " sense of duty " is in fact the last refuge of
intuitionisrn, of those moralists who insist upon making
of man's moral nature a mystery, separate from the
larger mystery of mind, and implying laws of an order
radically different from those which govern behaviour in
general. Canon Rashdall writes : "In claiming for the
idea of duty not merely existence but authority, we have
implied that the recognition that something is our duty
supplies us with what we recognise upon reflection as a
sufficient motive for doing it. ... The recognition of
the thing as right is capable of producing an impulse to
the doing of it." z And he speaks of the " sense of duty "
as being "the one all-sufficient motive present to the
consciousness " at moments of moral crisis.2

This doctrine, if true, obviates the need for all psycho-
logical investigation or reflection on the part of the
moral philosopher; except in so far as he desires to
expose the errors of his predecessors, by showing how
they proceed from a false and unnecessarily complicated
psychology, such as that of Kant or that of the founders
of Utilitarianism. For the whole of the positive psychology
required by him is contained in a nutshell, in the sentence:
" Reason proclaims my duty, and my sense of duty impels
me to do it." But some of the modern exponents of
intuitionism, unfortunately for the consistency of their
doctrine, are not content to leave their "sense of duty "
an utterly mysterious faculty of which nothing more can
be said. Sidgwick asserted that the notion of " ought "
or duty is too elementary to admit of formal definition;
and in the same spirit Dr. Rashdall tells us that the idea
that something ought to be done "is an unanalysable

1 Theory of Good and Evil, vol. i. p. 104.
*Qp. cit. vol. Lp. 121.